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AS YOU SEE your Scuoot Lire has a 
different look this month. The change of 
format has been effected to help make 
ScHOOL LiFE more readable and more serv- 
iceable to you as a superintendent, principal, 
or teacher. Its chief aim: to bring you 
Federal Government information and aids in 
education. We welcome your views on 
ScHooL Lire and this policy. 


YOU MAY USE information presented in 
ScHooL LIFE as you desire. There is no 
copyright on the material. Feel free to re- 
produce, reprint, and make available to 
others any of the content, either in part or 
in full. Approval for this in writing is not 
required. Simply use the information you 
wish, crediting ScHooL Lire as the source. 
The wider diffusion of such information 


will be appreciated. 


THE NEXT ISSUE of ScHoor Lire will 
bring you additional high lights from re- 
search findings of Office of Education 
specialists, new educational aids available 
from your Government, more summary in- 
formation on important developments in 
American education. LOOK FOR “Edu- 
cational Implications of Atomic Energy”— 
a special supplement to ScHooL LIFE now 


being planned for future issue. 


THE Office of Education was estab- 
lished in 1867 “for the purpose 
of collecting such statistics and 
facts as shall show the condition 
and progress of education in the sev- 
eral States and Territories, and of dif- 
fusing such information respecting the 
organization and management of schools and 
school systems and methods of teaching, 
as shall aid the people of the United 
States in the establishment and main- 
tenance of efficient school sys- 
tems, and otherwise promote 
the cause of education 
throughout the 
country.” 
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How Some Communities Are Doing It 


HAT is “recruiting” for teachers? Is it going out into the high- 

ways and byways and flagging passersby—suitable or not— 
to come take classroom jobs? This has had to be done, willy-nilly, 
to meet the emergency. Or does “recruiting” mean developing in 
young people an informed and emotional attitude that favors 
teaching as a career? 

Jacques Barzun has given us his idea of the three personal quali- 
fications that should be required of teachers—in this order: A 
sense of vocation, an awareness of the duties and opportunities 
in teaching, and a predisposition for the work through home-grown 
familiarity with knowledge and ideas. 

If such qualities as Barzun indicated are of first importance— 
and few authorities would quarrel with them—then of course in- 
telligent recruiting must mean the discriminating attraction of 
first-class young people who have a talent for human relations and 
a taste for good hard work. 

Nobody can pretend that attracting the right kind of new teach- 
ers will be an easy job. It will be an uphill climb every inch of 
the way—not only because teaching still fails to provide economic 
security, despite the country-wide salary gains, but also because 
the need for teachers is more acute than ever. The reason? The 
babies born in record numbers since 1942 are now of school age. 
And they are already overrunning the lower elementary grades. 
Look at this typical example of the need for elementary teachers: 
Last year one great university had calls for 3,376 elementary 
teachers but had only 83 to recommend. Is it any wonder that 
here and there “recruiting” has actually taken on hysterical aspects? 

In the long view, however, the prospects for attracting a con- 
tinuing supply of able new teachers are distinctly encouraging. 
We say this for two reasons: 

First, there has been such an upsurge of public interest in 
education that eventually, if we are able to stimulate citizens to 
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maintain their concern about their local schools and the quality 
of teaching provided, we have the possibility of building a system 
that will be adequate for our needs. Undoubtedly there exists a 
relationship between the many recent community activities in be- 
half of schools and the fact that the Citizens Federal Committee on 
Education, serving as the Office of Education’s lay advisory arm, 
has been waging an intensive press and radio program to present 
the facts about the teacher shortage to the American people. A 
highly successful Nation-wide “Improve our Schools” campaign 
has been made possible through the services of the Advertising 
Council of America. 

Second, the prospects for attracting new teachers are encourag- 
ing because there is a new alertness on the part of teachers them- 
selves to their own responsibilities in helping their profession come 
of age. There is no doubt whatever that increasing numbers of 
teachers are setting out to prove to their communities, and to 
themselves, that they represent a profession that may well hold 
the key to the Nation’s future. Their critical needs and aims 
must be encouraged. And they are daring to say so. 

The day of the long-suffering mouse in the schoolroom is gone. 
The forward-looking teacher is a professionally dedicated, articu- 
late, community-minded, world-minded individual. 

While cities and States are making long-needed salary, tenure, 
leave, and retirement improvements, and while elementary salaries 
are slowly but surely moving toward the ideal of “equal salaries 
for equal training,” forward-looking teachers and teacher groups 
are sparking a great variety of activities that bid new teachers 
to join them. 

Here are a few of the ways in which teachers and interested 
groups all over the country are helping sensitize young people to 
the duties, opportunities—and yes, the downright pleasures of a 
warm sense of vocation—that belong so importantly to teaching. 
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As early as the fall of 1947 lay groups participated in the 
“Teacher Recruitment Week” program organized by the Tucson 
(Arizona) Education Association Committee. They helped pro- 
mote such things as editorials in newspapers, news items, coopera- 
tion of Tucson’s four radio stations, lectures, letters to civic clubs, 
parents, and teachers; and posters printed by Tucson Senior High 
School Graphic Arts Department were displayed in 80 stores. The 
Junior League put on a radio program, one business woman 
staged a fashion show in the patio of her local dress shop, and 
local business establishments ran slogans with their newspaper 
ads in daily newspapers. 


Scholarships 

Two students were awarded scholarships—one for teaching in 
high school, the other in primary grades. One scholarship, pro- 
viding for $100 yearly for 4 years, was made possible by 60 
teachers who put on a play, “Teachers Are People.” Awards were 
made by a committee of five citizens, who evaluated candidates on 
character, personality, leadership, and social consciousness. 

The Future Teachers of America, active in 503 high school clubs, 
seek to interpret the profession to young people and, to those who 
develop a genuine desire to teach, foster experiences designed to 
strengthen that aim. One FTA club lists 20 different activities en- 
gaged in by its members in the past year. For example: Acting 
as guides for eighth-graders on “Recognition Day”; entertaining 
first-graders in the teacher’s absence; making scrapbooks, “Helps 
for a Busy Teacher,” during summer vacation; making posters for 
a “Better Homes Movement,” and helping sponsor two “Parent- 
Guest nights.” 

In 1946 Phi Delta Kappa, men’s education fraternity, chose 
teacher recruitment as one of three national projects. Since then 
more than a thousand speeches to laymen have been made on the 
subject by members and hundreds of hours of radio time and 
columns of space have been given to the problem. Through the city 
schools of Los Angeles, this organization has put out a booklet, “I 
Choose Teaching,” for use in vocational guidance and counseling. 

A film, “Our Teacher Mary Dean,” was also put out by Phi 
Delta Kappa, in cooperation with Pi Lambda Theta, to assist in 
recruitment. The journal of Phi Delta Kappa has sponsored a 
short story contest with a male teacher as the central character and 
has put out specimen briefs—aflirmative and negative—of a 


debate on teaching as a career. 


Personal Recruiting 

The American Association of University Women reports en- 
couraging responses to first-hand contacts with students as part 
of their 1947-48 “Guidance and Teacher Recruitment” programs 
in nineteen different communities. The AAUW says, “It is hoped 
that, with additional money, more can be done next year in the 
high schools, and selective recruitment can be extended to the 
younger students in the junior high schools.” 

Francis L. Bailey, president of the State Teachers College at 
Gorham, Maine, believes in personal recruiting in the high schools 
of the State. He says, “Following talks to students in high school, 
I confer with those who are interested in attending our college or 
some other teacher preparation institution. We tell the superin- 
endents and principals if they will help us to recruit good people 
we will send them back good teachers. They seem to think that 
that is a fair proposition.” 
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In Mt. Lebanon, Pa., the superintendent of schools initiated 4 
guidance program in an effort to lead a larger number of the better r 
students to enter teaching. Out of 161 girls in the spring graduat. 
Nearly all 


ing class, 10 expressed interest in the profession. 
thought of high school teaching. — 

A committee of 7 teachers, appointed for guidance, met weekly 
for 6 weeks with the students in their home rooms in order to 
bring them information about the teaching profession. At. the 
end of this time, 37 students expressed interest. These were given 
a day each of observation and discussion with some teacher in the 
elementary or junior high schools of the system. After further 
counseling, 33 gave choices of work within the profession. Of ta 
these, 12 expressed a desire to teach in the elementary grades. 

A definite plan for teacher recruitment has now been included 
in the guidance program of this high school, beginning in t | 





tenth grade. 

Some type of scholarship aid for students is now provided fo 
by law in numbers of States, including Arkansas, Florida, Illinois§ - 
New Mexico, Ohio, Utah, Virginia, and Vermont. : mg; 


info 

Posters vs Pamphlets posi 
Virginia’s scholarship plan for preservice education provides fog /em: 
regular term scholarships (winter) to residents of the State of $30§ cato 


each in Virginia colleges approved for training teachers. Scholar§ ever 
ships are awarded to persons selected by divisional superintendent If 
under State Board of Education regulations. In 1947-48, onl§ Com 
189 of the 500 scholarships provided for were used. 

One of the few efforts to evaluate types of printed materi 
for recruiting put out by professional associations and teache 
colleges we find reported is that by M. R. Trabue.t Taking t 
position that “the first step in recruitment appears to be to stim 
late an emotional interest in teaching, rather than to supply co 
plete information about the profession,’ Dr. Trabue draws t 
general conclusion that “posters tend to be considered more eff 
tive than the booklets or pamphlets.” He says, “While logical 
arranged factual material may be desirable reading for one abo 
to make a final decision concerning his life’s work, it is decide 
less effective than attractive pictures of children and well-writt 
personal-interest appeals in attracting seniors in general towa estab! 
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teaching.” 
However comprehensive the program of public relations u 
to attract new teachers—and local teacher groups are clearly goi 
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2 Trabue, M. R. Printed Materials in Recruiting Students for Teacher Education. Journa Rai 
of Educational Research, 40: 641-51, May 1947. ° 
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Continued on page 4 radio. 
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THIS ARTICLE, written by Christine K. Simmons, Division of Ele- }. 
mentary Education, Office of Education, is presented in an effort to help mg oq 
local administrators, members of school boards, teachers, and patrons midst ¢ 
of the schools attract alert young people into teaching. cators | 
Other recommended aids: (1) Reprint of Frances V. Rummell’s fj, that 
human interest articles from ScHoot Lire (June and July, 1948) titled f. s 
“What Are Good Teachers Like?” These articles about some of |” thei 
the country’s outstanding teachers may suggest feature stories for columr 
use in your local newspapers; (2) Brochure, “Why It’s Good Business | Educ 
to Improve Our Schools,” listing free mats for newspaper and magazine iety. 
use, available from The Advertising Council, Inc., 11 W. 42d Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. (3) Office of Education Bulletin 1948, No. 11, 1. T 
“Teaching as a Career” by Benjamin W. Frazier, price 15 cents. i aging 
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Mr. Coy’s 


«al Electronic Magic— Use It or You Lose It 


Lecture at Indiana University by Wayne Coy, Chairman, Federal Communications Commission. 


address before the Second Annual Conference on Radio in Education challenges 


all school administrators and teachers to consider radio’s role in meeting today’s many varied 


communication needs. Copies of the full lecture are available from the Federal Communica- 


tions Commission, Washington 25, D.C. 


HE overcrowding of our schools, the 

teacher shortage, the unprecedented de- 
mand for all types of education and train- 
ing, the deficiencies of our libraries, the 
informational requirements involved in our 
position of world leadership, all these prob- 
lems constitute grave challenges to the edu- 
cators of America. They are challenges to 
everyone engaged in the expression arts. 

If you could spend a day at the Federal 
Communications Commission, I can assure 
you that you would quickly appreciate the 
extent to which industry is attempting to 


tronics. . . . But I ‘regret to say, education, 


f unlike industry, has failed to convert. It 


has failed to equip itself with the new tools 
needed to cope with conditions of a new 
day. It is clinging to the old ways of old 
days. . . . Radio is still the Dark Conti- 
nent of American education. 

Look for a moment at the great race to 
establish new stations in the field of broad- 
casting—a race in which education has 


been left at the barrier. 


Education Straggling 

Railroads are converting to radio com- 
munication. Taxicabs are converting to 
radio. Public utilities are converting to 
radio. Bus lines, truck lines, doctors’ 
autos, delivery trucks, private autos are be- 
ing equipped with radio. We are in the 
midst of a communication revolution. Edu- 
cators are among our chief communicators. 
In that revolution they should be marching 
in their rightful place at the head of the 


column. Instead they are the stragglers. 


ness — have a threefold duty in our 


ciety : 


1. To provide a more effective, more 








Maginative, more zestful education for 
Mose now in our schools and colleges. 
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2. To reach those who cannot go to 
college. 

3. To provide a continuing educational 
opportunity for those who have left college. 

Every fact of our times cries for the im- 
mediate and widespread utilization of this 
electronic magic for education—the un- 
precedented enrollments, the shortage of 
teachers, the shortage of physical facilities, 
the demand for adult education, the in- 
sistent and complex nature of the problems 
of modern life. 


Quick and Inexpensive 

Radio will not only magnify the educa- 
tor’s effectiveness; it can mean an actual 
dollars and cents savings in tax money. 
Radio can enable our educational institu- 
tions to educate more effectively, more 
quickly, more cheaply. 

There are many splendid examples of 
fruitful cooperation between schools and 
commercial broadcast stations. WHAS in 
Louisville, Kentucky, is making radio his- 
tory by cooperating with the University of 
Louisville to broadcast the first college 
course for credit ever offered by any stand- 
ard commercial station. . . . The plan of 
NBC ‘for a nation-wide college-by-radio 
project is a bold approach to the adult 
education problem. I wish also to compli- 
ment Indiana University on its “Indiana 





What Can a Superintendent 
or High School Principal Do? 


1. Write to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C., for “FM 
for Education,” Misc. No.7, Revised 1948, 
price 20 cents. 

2. Write to your State Department of Edu- 
cation to learn what your State is doing. 

3. Write to the Federal Communications 
Commission, Washington 25, D. C., for 
full text of Mr. Coy’s address. 











School of the Sky” series that was broadcast 
over 12 commercial stations for 30 weeks 
to the elementary schools last school term. 

Educators should consult with their local 
radio stations and work out arrangements 
that will be mutually profitable... . 
Every schoolroom in America should be 
equipped with its own radio set. It should 
be freely integrated with classroom work 
as a major educational tool. As soon as 
television becomes available in a commu- 
nity, every schoolroom should be equipped 
with a television screen—the electronic 
blackboard of the future. Besides the 
classroom use of radio, educators can help 
to guide the students’ use of radio in the 
home. This wider, more intelligent use of 
commercial radio is a joint responsibility 
of the broadcaster and the educator. But 
because there are limits to what the com- 
mercial broadcaster can do in the field of 
education, a vast area of opportunity is 
open to the radio station operated directly 
by the educational institutions. 

First, let us see how educators have 
availed themselves of the past opportunities 
to set up their own standard broadcast sta- 
tions. Today, only 34 standard stations are 
operated by educational institutions. Of 
these, 9 sell time. That compares with 
2,000 stations operated by commercial in- 
terests. There are now only 17 noncom- 
mercial educational FM stations in opera- 
tion. Ten more are under construction. 
There are only 4 applications pending. 


What You May Lose 


In view of the possibility of 800 stations 
and state and regional networks, we can 
see that we are hardly on the threshold of 
noncommercial educational FM radio. 
There are unlimited opportunities ahead. 
The growth of commercial FM broadcast- 
ing is resulting in an increasing distribu- 
tion of FM receiving sets. Audiences are 
being created for educational broadcast- 
ing. I must point out here that radio chan- 
nels are too valuable to be left in idleness. 
If educators fail to utilize them, they will 
have lost their second and perhaps last 
chance to own and operate their own radio 
stations. If education should lose out in 
FM it will also lose its chance for facsimile 
broadcasting. Facsimile travels over FM 
channels. Facsimile broadcasting makes 
possible the electronic newspaper, the 
electronic textbook. . .. Printed text 
would be sent into the homes to accompany 
Maps, photographs, 


oral instructions. 
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charts, instructional guides, musical 
scores—all sorts of informational matter 
would be sent over the FM channels. But 
the educational institution that delays too 
long and wakes up some fine day to find 
all the educational FM channels in its area 
gone will also be foreclosed from using 
this electronic printing press. To lose 
these opportunities would be a sad com- 
mentary on the American educator’s ability 
to adapt himself to changing conditions. 
The school system without radio must go 


the way of the little Red School House. 


Four Thousand Teachers 
Report on Their Jobs 


“YES, I’M handing in my resignation,” the 
home economics teacher in a small town 
told her superintendent. “The parents have 
been very cooperative and I’ve thoroughly 
enjoyed working with the pupils. How- 
ever, the continual criticism in the commu- 
nity of everything teachers do, combined 
with the inadequate and inefficient equip- 
ment in the department makes me feel I can- 
not do my best work here.” 

This is but one of the many interesting 
points of view expressed by the 4,216 home 
economics teachers taking part in a study 
recently made by the Home Economics Sec- 
tion of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion in cooperation with the Office of Edu- 
cation and home economists in 46 States. 
This study dealt with job satisfactions and 
dissatisfactions and was made for the pur- 
pose of learning why home economics 
teachers leave the profession and what can 
be done to improve conditions in this field 
of instruction. 

The study has produced significant re- 
sults, according to Beulah I. Coon, research 
specialist in Home Economics Education in 
the Office of Education. that 
teacher satisfaction on the job is influenced 


It shows 


by a wide variety of factors and that many 
of the dissatisfactions reported by teachers 
are associated with conditions which can 
and should be corrected. Situations caus- 
ing greatest dissatisfactions among teach- 
ers relate to (1) community and living con- 
ditions, (2) the professional aspects of 
teaching, and (3) conditions existing in 
the school. 

The report of the study for the Nation 
gives detailed information on salaries, 
teaching load, community conditions, and 
school. Findings indicate that teacher edu- 


cators, school administrators, lay persons, 


4 


and State departments of education all need 
to help improve conditions, if teaching is 
to be made a more satisfying job than it 


now appears to be. 

Order the full report “Factors Affecting 
the Satisfactions of Home Economics 
Teachers,” AVA Research Bulletin No. 3, 
from the American Vocational Association, 
Washington, D. C. (75 cents) 


Status of Students 


Under Selective Service 


HOW DO high school and college students 
fare under the Selective Service Act of 
1948? What exemptions do they have 
under the new draft law? 

Following are excerpts from the law 
which answer these questions for teachers 
and students: 

“Any person who, while satisfactorily 
pursuing a full-time course of instruction 
at a high school or similar institution of 
learning, is ordered to report for induction 
under this title prior to his graduation from 
such school or institution, shall, upon the 
facts being presented to the local board, 
have his induction under this title postponed 
(A) until the time of his graduation there- 
from, or (B) until he attains the twentieth 
anniversary of his birth, or (C) until he 
ceases satisfactorily to pursue such course 
of instruction, whichever is the earliest. 
The induction of any such person shall not 
be postponed under this paragraph beyond 
the date so determined. 

“Any person who, while satisfactorily 
pursuing a full-time course of instruction at 
a college, university, or similar institution 
of learning, is ordered to report for induc- 
tion under this title, shall, upon the facts 
being presented to the local board, have 
his induction under this title postponed (A) 
until the end of such academic year or (B) 
until he ceases satisfactorily to pursue such 
course of instruction, whichever is the ear- 
lier. Nothing in this paragraph shall be 
deemed to preclude the President from pro- 
viding, by regulations prescribed under sub- 
section (h) of this section, for the defer- 
ment from training and service of any 
category or categories of students for such 
periods of time as he may deem ap- 
propriate.” 

Copies of the Selective Service Act are 
available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., as Public Law 759—80th 
Congress, price 25 cents each. 





To Vitalize Reading Prograp / 


READING is so fundamental to the educa (s 
tion of everyone that it is the basis of 
education. So said Herold C. Hunt, g h 


eral superintendent of Chicago schools, j 


























addressing the recent eleventh annual re tie 
ing conference at the University of Chj in 
cago. Dr. Hunt stated that reading ; 
every teacher’s job, and he called for vitaj P* 
ization of the reading program through - 
of visual aids, the radio, and other deviceg ™ 

Stressing the need for careful planni M 
to meet the needs, abilities, and interests @ ™ 
pupils, Superintendent Hunt urged teach So 
to take time to emphasize reading less lav 
activities so that learning would be m 
meaningful and lasting. Each child show rel: 
have not only the opportunity to learn the 
read but also the chance to read to lean by 
according to Dr. Hunt. Int 

Just issued is an 8-page Office of Edu : 
tion bulletin titled “Sources of Materia 
Dealing With Reading Difficulties,” p Exc 
pared by Helen H. Murray, research assig PFO 
ant, Division of Secondary Education, 0: Uni 
of Education. This multilithed publi ¥% 
tion contains three bibliographies—sourg ( 
of material to meet the reading needs of i ™ 
retarded reader; books written for the p Stat 
of low reading ability; and book lists fq 9° 
normal readers. Copies are free in limi ( 
number from the Division of Secondag ©° 
Education, Office of Education, Washi 
ton 25, D. C. 

Attracting New Teachers 
Continued from page 2 

ahead with a variety of ways—the progra 
should have solid information as well 
inspirational pulling power. The teachit The 
profession has nothing to offer the faint{ the ‘ 
heart, the bigoted, or the unimaginati¥ vides 
And this should be made unmistakab§ #4vi: 
clear. (by 

In attracting the kind of young peop whic 
the profession so gravely needs, the eg ™°! 
quence of Pearl Buck’s plea for teach “* 
cannot be overstated. “Only the bray PUTP 
should teach,” said Mrs. Buck. “Only the 27, | 
who love the young should teach. Tead Pu 

priat 


ing is a vocation. It is as sacred as prie 
hood; as innate a desire, as inescapable, 
the genius which compels a great arti 
Indeed, a true teacher is a priest and he 1 
an artist. If he has not the concern f q 
humanity, the love of living creatures, § s] 


vision of the priest and the artist, he m 





not teach.” 
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gray Acts of the Eightieth Congress Relating to Education 


(Second Session) 


edue 

7 CTS OF THE Congress of the United for carrying out the purpose of the 
oi ; States relating to education are of na- UNESCO, of which $3,637,545 shall be 
1 rel tional significance. Some of them affect available for contributions. (Approved 
f Chi international educational relations. June 3, 1948.) 

ing | While education in the States is governed Public Law 647 (H. R. 6407).—This is 


principally by State laws, numerous bills _ the “International Aviation Facilities Act.” 
are introduced each year in Congress bear- This Act, among other things, authorizes 
ing upon different phases of education. the Secretary of State, the Administrator 
Most of these bills do not get beyond the of Civil Aeronautics, and the Chief of the 
} committees to which they are referred. Weather Bureau to train foreign nationals 


r vit 
igh wu 
evic 


Some of them. however, are enacted into directly or in conjunction with any United 
law. States Government agency, private agency, 

Below is a summary of the principal bills — State or municipal educational institution, 
relating to education which were passed by __ or international organization in aeronauti- 
the 80th Congress, 2d Session, and signed cal and related subjects essential to the 
by the President: orderly and safe operation of civil aircraft. 

(Approved June 16, 1948.) 

International Education Attention is invited to the international 


Public Law 402 (H. R. 3342).—This is education aspect of Public Law 564 given 
cited as the “United States Information and below under Military Education. 
Exchange Act of 1948,” and is designed to 


promote the better understanding of the Higher Education 
United States among the peoples of the Public Law 402, mentioned under [nter- 
world. This Act provides for: national Education, known as the “United 


(1) An information service to dissem- States Information and Exchange Act of 
inate abroad information about the United 1948” is of outstanding interest to students 
States, its people, and official policies rela- and friends of higher education. 


tive to foreign affairs. Public Law 411 and Public Law 512, 

(2) An educational exchange service to particularly applicable to veterans, also 

cooperate with other nations in: affect the administration of higher educa- 

(a) The interchange of persons, tion. See under Veterans’ Education, be- 
knowledge, and skills; low, for summaries of these laws. 

(b) The rendering of technical and Public Law 796 (H.R. 5710).—This Act 

other services; provides that the Federal Works Adminis- 


(c) The interchange of developments _ trator transfer to any educational institu- 
in the field of education, the tion, without monetary consideration, all 
arts, and sciences. property rights to temporary houses on land 

The administration of this Act is vested in owned by the educational institution, with 





achi 
ainta the Secretary of State. The Act also pro- the provision that student veterans be given 
natiw Vides that the President shall appoint two _ preference in filling vacancies in any house 


abt 2dvisory commissions of five members each for which rights are transferred. (Ap- 





ak 
(by and with the consent of the Senate) proved June 26, 1948.) 
which commissions shall formulate and 
recommend to the Secretary of State poli- Research 
cies and programs for carrying out the Public Law 655 (S. 2215).—This Act 
purpose of the Act. (Approved January — establishes in the Public Health Service an 
27, 1948.) institute to conduct, foster, and promote 


Public Law 597 (H.R. 5607).—Appro- __ research relating to the causes, prevention, 
priated to the State Department $3,772,775 and methods of diagnosis and treatment of 





. 64 ——$—$___ —__ —— —— 


This summary was prepared by Ward W. Keesecker, Specialist in Schoel Legislation, Office 
of Education. Copies of the laws are not available from the Office of Education. They 


| should be ordered from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
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heart diseases, makes grants in aid to public 
or private agencies and institutions for re- 
search projects, and establishes research 
fellowships and traineeships in nonprofit 
institutions. (Approved June 16, 1948.) 

Public Law 755 (H. R. 6726) —This Act 
establishes in the Public Health Service the 
National Institute of Dental Research to 
promote research in the causes, prevention, 
and methods of diagnosis and treatment of 
dental diseases; provides fellowships in 
the Institute, and establishes traineeships 
through grants to nonprofit institutions. 
(Approved June 24, 1948.) 


Military Education 

Public Law 564 (S. 1723).—This Act 
amended Public Law 168 of the 77th Con- 
gress, authorizing courses of instruction at 
the United States Naval Academy and the 
United States Military Academy to be given 
to limited number of persons in the Ameri- 
can Republics, so as to permit such courses 
to be given to Canadians. (Approved June 
1, 1948.) 

Public Law 759 (S. 2655) .—This is the 
Selective Service Act of 1948. It makes pro- 
vision for the deferment from service of 
high school and college students under cer- 
tain conditions and authorizes the President 
to provide for the deferment of other cate- 
gories of students as he may deem appropri- 
ate. (Approved June 24, 1948.) 


Veterans’ Education 
Public Law 411 (S. 1394).—This Act 


provides an increase in subsistence allow- 
ance to veterans pursuing certain education- 
al courses under the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act of 1944. It increased the 
allowance to full-time student veterans from 
$65 to $75 per month, if without depend- 
ents; from $90 to $105 per month, if with 
one dependent; $120 per month, if with 
more than one dependent. (Approved 
February 14, 1948.) 

Public Law 512 (S. 1393).—This Act 
provided additional subsistence allowance 
for veterans pursuing on-the-job training 
courses under the GI Bill of Rights, but 
limited it so that allowance plus compensa- 
tion may not exceed $210 per month for 
veteran without a dependent; or $270 per 
month for veteran with one dependent; or 
$290 per month for a veteran with two or 
more dependents. (Approved May 4, 
1948.) 

Attention is invited to the preference 
given in behalf of veterans’ education in 

Continued on page 15 
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ALL I. GRIGSBY, Director of the Office 
of Education Division of Auxiliary 
Services, has been designated Acting Com- 
missioner of Education by Oscar R. Ewing, 
Federal Security Administrator, to succeed 
John W. Studebaker, who resigned as Com- 
missioner on July 15, 1948. 
. Mr. Grigsby, a member of the Office of 
Education staff since 1939, has had practical 
experience as a high school teacher and 
principal and as a school superintendent in 
both Illinois and Iowa. A native of Indiana, 
he was reared in Nebraska and Iowa. He is 
a graduate of Cornell College, Iowa, re- 
ceived his master of arts degree from Drake 
University in Iowa, and has done graduate 
study in education at the University of Iowa, 
the University of Chicago, and the Uni- 
versity of Washington. Before coming to 
the Office of Education, Mr. Grigsby was 
assistant superintendent of schools in Des 
Moines, Iowa, where he was in charge 
of the high school and adult education 
also had _ responsibility 


visiting 


program. He 
for psychological 
services. 

On the Office of Education staff, Mr. 
Grigsby served in the Vocational Division 
for 3 years. From 1942 to 1945 he was 
Special Assistant to the Commissioner. 
Since 1946 he has been Director of the 
Auxiliary Services Division and Acting 
Associate Commissioner of Education. 


and teacher 


URING Dr. Studebaker’s 14 

Commissioner, the Office of Education 
made such gains as the following: 
1. During the depression years the Office 
of Education staff was made available to 
emergency relief units of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in order to Nation-wide 
educational programs in adult and voca- 
tional education, parent and Negro edu- 
cation, and nursery-school projects. The 
Office itself carried forward emergency 
projects in adult civic education, CCC Camp 
education, vocational guidance of Negroes, 
university research, education by radio, 
and local school administrative units. 


years as 


direct 


John W. Studebaker 


Resigns as Commissioner of Education 
Rall |. Grigsby Designated Acting Commissioner 


2. In 1940, Dr. Studebaker asked Con- 
gress for funds to provide defense-training 
courses in high schools and colleges 
throughout the Nation. Vocational schools 
and engineering institutions launched pro- 
grams which turned out skilled workers 
needed in industry and by the armed serv- 
ices months before Pearl Harbor. When 
defense training turned out to be war train- 
ing, such foresight put American education 
firmly into the Nation’s war effort. 

3. Following the war, Dr. Studebaker 
asked for funds to help schools and colleges 
strengthen their programs of education for 
A year ago funds were made 
available and the Office of Education 
launched the Zeal for American Democracy 
program. This program has assisted 
schools and colleges in high lighting the 
ideals and benefits of democracy. 

4. The Office of Education is now function- 
ing under a plan of organization put into 
operation by Dr. Studebaker in 1946. 

5. Two years ago the Citizens Federal 
Committee on Education was established 
to serve as the Office’s lay advisory arm in 
relation to the broad national aspects of 
educational problems. Its first task was 
to present to the Nation the facts about the 
crisis in education, and this it has been 
doing through the intensive radio and press 
services of the Advertising Council of 


democracy. 


America. 

6. Commissioner Studebaker served as a 
member of the (Osborn) Committee on 
Educational Opportunities for 
The recommendations 


Postwar 
Service Personnel. 
made by this committee eventuated in tlie 
passage of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944, commonly called the “GI Bill 
of Rights.” 

7. The large-scale Office pilot study deal- 
ing with the preparation of materials and 
personnel for the education of Negro adult 
illiterates is typical of the policy of the 
Office of Education in promoting programs 
that enable the American people to deal 
intelligently with the problems they face. 


tional Di-*si. 1, brings these facts to light 
; . 
The article, 





As Dr. Studebaker stated in his letter ¢ 
resignation, he had continued to serve a 
Commissioner “through the darkest year 
of economic depression, the period of de 
fense preparation, the strenuous years of 
war, and three very difficult years of post 
war readjustment.” 

In the letter President Truman wrote in 
accepting Dr. Studebaker’s resignation, the 
President praised his contributions to the 
Office of Education and said, “Not the least 
of these contributions was its part in the 
training of 14,000,000 men and women for 
war jobs. It was this program that broke 
the bottleneck caused by the lack of trained 
workers and made possible the vast pro: 
duction of planes, ships, tanks, and guns 
which contributed so much to our victory 
You and all the others who helped make 
this program succeed deserve the everlast- 
ing gratitude of the American people.” 





Landmarks in 
Vocational Guidance 


THIS YEAR is generally regarded as mark 
ing the 40th anniversary of the beginning 
of the vocational guidance movement in th 
United Stetes. It was in 1908 that Fra 
Parsons established the Vocational Bureat 
in Boston, Mass. 

An a’ by Harry A. Jager, Chief 0 
the Occvpational Information and Guid 
ance Service, Office of Education, Voca 
















st published in the Inter 
national Labour Review, April 1948 issue 
has been reprinted as a pamphlet by th 
International Labour Office in Genev 
Switzerland. Under the title “Vocation 
Guidance in the United States,” Mr. Jagé 
presents “historical landmarks” in this fie 
of education, describes the work of pri 
cipal agencies conducting guidance set 
ices, and reports on prevalent principh 
and practices, training of counselors, pm 
vision of equipment, and evaluation. 
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concludes with a statement on influence of 


vocational guidance upon industry and 
education. Copies of the report are avail- 
able from the International Labour Office, 
1825 Jefferson Place NW., Washington, 
D. C., at a price of 10 cents. 


National Work Conference 
on Elementary Education 


“WE CAME to the conference to get help 
in writing a curriculum guide.” 

“We want to exchange ideas with others 
who are engaged in the preparation of teach- 
ers so that we may set up some standards for 
a forward-looking program of our own.” 

“T want to review recent publications on 
arithmetic and talk with a specialist con- 
cerning standard tests. I wish to learn 


what other States are doing because the 


teachers in our State are going to revise our 
curriculum in arithmetic and it is my job 
to help them.” 

Thus ran the remarks of elementary edu- 
cation leaders, 50 from 21 different States, 
who attended a summer work conference 
in the Office of Education. They came in 
response to an invitation to State directors 
of elementary education from the Elemen- 
tary Education Division. 

Bringing their problems of program 
planning or production to the Office of Edu- 
cation, the State leaders in elementary edu- 
cation shared their experiences in con- 
sideration of these major projects: 

Planning curriculum guides for science, 
health and physical education, and other 
phases of elementary education. 

Planning ways of helping teachers use 
curriculum guides. 

Organizing plans for developing State- 


British-American Teacher Exchange 1948-49 





ideas, even Iron Curtains .. . 





The United States-British teacher exchange program is a wonderful idea. It 
has unlimited possibilities for future good . . 
were not limited to so few countries, if only it could span all barriers of language, 


lf only in practice this idea 


—Jean Ellis, Portsmouth, N. H. 








“ALL WENT ‘merry as a marriage peal,’ ” 
wrote Edith A. Ford to the Office of Edu- 
cation Division of International Educa- 
tional Relations, reporting on the sailing 
and arrival at Plymouth, England, of 112 
American teachers. 

The teachers, from 27 States, embarked 
for England July 24. They will exchange 
positions with 112 British teachers during 
the 1948-4°  chool term. 

As chairman u.id director of the British 
Committee for the Interchange of Teach- 
ers Between Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland ard the United ates, Miss Ford 
wrote from London: “I met th. teachers on 
behalf of my Committee and.the British 
Government and of the English-Speaking 
Union . . . the Lord Mayor of Plymouth 
in his full robes of office greeted them on 
behalf not only of the citizens of Plymouth 
but of the citizens of the United Kingdom.” 

Miss Ford expressed delight in welcom- 
ing the American teachers and regret in 
having to say good-by to the “old friends 
of the 1947-48 year”—the teachers who 
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returned to the United States in August 

after an exchange year in Great Britain. 
Representatives of both the British and 

United States Governments welcomed the 


wide curriculum programs. 

Studying ways to prepare teachers to 
understand children and guide them in good 
modern living. 

Formulating standards for evaluating 
programs in elementary education. 

Developing programs of instruction for 
home-bound children. 

“Working groups” of the conferees called 
upon Office of Education staff members and 
members of other groups for counsel in spe- 
cial fields. Louis Raths, New York Uni- 
versity, guided the whole group as a spe- 
cialist in evaluation. Willard C. Olson, 
University of Michigan, discussed - phases 
of child development. 

The same type of conference will be re- 
peated next year, from May 16 to 28. For 
further details on the 1948 conference, ad- 
dress the Elementary Education Division, 


Office of Education. 


British teachers. Included in the welcom- 
ing group were Mervyn Pritchard of the 
British Embassy in Washington, D. C., 
Ellen S. Woodward, of the Federal Security 
Agency, Francis J. Colligan, Department of 
State, and Ralph C. M. Flynt, Acting Com- 
missioner of Education. 

ScHooL LIFE presents an exclusive Lon- 
don Times photograph of American 
teachers being received by England’s 
Queen Elizabeth. British exchange teach- 
ers for 1948-49 were entertained August 
23 at the White House by Mrs. Marshall, 
wife of the Honorable George C. Marshall, 
Secretary of State. 





Queen Elizabeth greets American teachers participating in teacher exchange program. 
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LET'S MAKE OUR SCHOOLS STRONG 


ORLD WAR I, fought by the Allies to make the world safe 

for democracy, came to an end November 11, 1918, with 
the signing of the Armistice. Three years later the first American 
Education Week was observed to help carry the word of the 
schools into the home—to gain public support of school efforts to 
strengthen the fiber of our Nation through education—to attack 
in peacetime the enemies of national progress and security, 
illiteracy and ill health, which loomed large on the horizon as we 
prepared for World War I. 

Thus it was appropriate that the three national organizations 
sponsoring American Education Week—the American Legion, the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, the National Educa- 
tion Associstion, with the Office of Education—agreed that the 
observance should be held during that week beginning on Sunday 


which includes Armistice Day. 


Daily Topics 

Also interesting for this year’s twenty-eighth annual observance 
of American Education Week is the theme, Strengthening the Foun- 
dations of i'reedom, which has a strangely similar ring to the 
World War [ battle cry—‘“‘making the world safe for democracy,” 
previously mentioned. 

Agnes Samuelson of the National Education Association says 
that the daily topics gear into this theme by pointing up critical 
areas in which speedy advances must be made if schools and col- 
leges are to be equipped in terms of the size of their tasks. These 
topics are presented by ScHoot Lire in the accompanying box. 

American Education Week offers an opportunity for schools and 
colleges to interpret their programs and needs to the public—to 
bring schoois closer to the public—to bring the public closer to 
the schools. This year’s observance comes at a time when public 
interest is already roused. It provides an opportunity to develop 
programs that should reap rich results. 


Manual of Suggestions 

Cooperating with the other sponsoring organizations, the Office 
of Education helped prepare the Public Relations Manual which 
should be a basic guide for American Education Week programs 
this year. It reports facts which every citizen should know about 
his schools and offers specific suggestions for mobilizing community 
support of the schools. This manual, with American Education 
Week helps available from the National Education Association, 


American Education Week 


NOVEMBER 7-13 


should furnish sufficient information to make the 1948 observance 
appealing and dividend-paying. 

The Office of Education has also prepared especially for use 
during the coming American Education Week a folder titled, 
“Fostering Democracy Through Our Schools.” This publication 
offers practical suggestions for schools and colleges, pointing out 
what can be done to help school administrators, teachers, and 
students plan and carry forward programs for fostering democracy. 
These suggestions are drawn from the practices and programs of 
schools, colleges, and communities throughout the country, and 
they tie in with the Zeal for American Democracy program launched 
during the past school year by the Office of Education, and now 
being promoted by States and local communities. 

Write to the National Education Association, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., for the American Education Week 
packet which includes, in addition to the folder on Fostering De- 
mocracy, brief statements on topics and sponsors for use by speakers 
and writers, program ideas for Sunday observance for educational 
and religious leaders, parent and family life suggestions prepared 
by the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, health projects 
suggested by the American Association of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, and other American Education Week aids. 


The packet costs 50 cents. 





WAY, NOVEMBER 8. Improving the Educati 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 9. Securing Qualified Tx 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 10. Providing Adequate 
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United Nations Day 


OCTOBER 24 


IRCLE October 24 on your calendar and as you do so you will 

be calling your own attention to “a day in history” which 
peoples of many lands will join in observing this year for the 
first time—United Nations Day. 

Never before have the nations of the world set aside one day— 
internationally—for acommon purpose. But they now have agreed 
that at least one day of the year should be reserved to give special 
emphasis to the achievement of enduring peace through the United 
Nations. 


Marks Anniversary 


United Nations Day, the General Assembly of the United Nations 
decided, “shall be devoted to making known to the peoples of the 
world the aims and achievements of the United Nations and to 
gaining their support for the work of the United Nations.” It 
marks the anniversary of the coming into force of the United 
Nations Charter in 1945. 


Aids for Schools 


The Department of State through its Department of Public In- 
formation, Research Section, has issued a 15-page question and 
titled, “The United and You,” 


copies of which are available to schools. 


inswer statement Nations 


One portion of this publication tells 


what schools are doing in various 
United Nations countries to make known 
the aims and objectives of the United 
Other aids for United Na- 
tions Day observance are available from 
of State, 


posters and wall charts. 


Nations. 


the Department including 


United Nations Records 


To help those teaching about the 
United Nations, the Office of Education 
is offering to schools and colleges 
throughout the country an opportunity to 
acquire free a complete set of the ver- 
batim records of the First Session of the 
United Nations Assembiy, held in New 


ae aera 
Se es York City, Oct. 23—Dec. 16, 1946. 
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Not only do these documents provide excellent source material 


for teaching history classes, but they could be used through 
exhibits and special study projects to arouse interest in and under- 
standing of the United Nations among students and in the com- 
munity. Educational potentialities are so many that we venture 


to suggest only a few. 


1. Study projects for classes in modern history or civics, based on 


assigned reading in some of these records. 


2. Dramatization by the students of a typical United Nations Com- 


mittee or General Assembly session, using these records as 
source material to indicate the attitude of each nation on some 
controversial issue. 

3. Constant exhibit of one or more of these documents in a case in 
a prominent place in a local school, college, or library, changing 
the exhibit from time to time so as to attract continuing interest 
from students and their families. 

4. Loan exhibits to other schools or libraries in the community, 
with posters designed by the students to explain the significance 


of the documents. 


Pay Express Only 

Teachers or school administrators who could make effective use 
of one or more sets should send their requests immediately to the 
Division of International Educational Relations, Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. Since there is no appropriation avail- 
able to cover the cost of transportation, the documents will have 
to be sent by express collect. However, each complete set weighs 
only about 16 pounds, so that express charges range between $1] and 
$3 depending upon the distance from Washington, D. C. 

Available also as a useful United Nations Day aid to schools is 
a publication, “Peace Day in The United Nations,” an 84-page 
volume issued by The Committee for Peace Day in the United 
Nations, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 





United States Educational Developments 
Reported at Geneva Conference 


FORTY-FIVE countries sent 83 delegates 
to the Eleventh International Conference on 
Public Education which was held at Geneva, 
Switzerland, June 28-July 3. Representing 
the United States at the Conference were 
Ruth E. MeMurry of the UNESCO Relations 
Staff, Department of State, and Galen Jones, 
director, Division of Secondary Education, 
Office of Education. The Commissioner of 
Education designated Dr. Jones as chairman 
of the United States Delegation. 

“Educational Developments in the United 
States, 1947-48,” a 3,500-word report, was 
presented to the Conference by Dr. Jones. 
He also visited the Ministries of Education 
in France, Belgium, Holland, and the United 
Kingdom while abroad. 

Excerpts from the summary report on 
United States educational developments pre- 
sented to the Geneva Conference are offered 
to ScHoot Lire readers as follows: 

While America’s schools escaped the 
physical ravages of war, they suffered a 
considerable degree of deterioration during 
the war period—a set-back from which they 
have by no means completely recovered. 

The 1947-48 school year witnessed a 
number of administrative changes designed 
to extend the services of the American edu- 
cational system to a larger number of chil- 
dren and youth and to achieve increased 
efficiency and flexibility. Notable develop- 
ments included a downward extension of 
education to provide for children below six 
and an upward extension to provide for a 
thirteenth and fourteenth year of schooling. 

The decline in the number of very small 
high schools was regarded as a highly de- 
sirable development. In 1938 there were 
1,839 high schools in the United States with 
fewer than 25 pupils; in 1946 the number 
in this category had declined to 1,209. 

The Office of Education reported 162,300 
students enrolled in 246 public community 
colleges in the autumn of 1947. The junior 
college, or, as it is increasingly coming to 
be called, the community college, has made 
marked progress in the United States in 
recent years, 

During the year there were numerous in- 
dications of heightened interest in adult 


education. ... A Gallup poll taken July 
7, 1947, showed 41 percent of all adults in- 
terested in participating in adult education 
activities, in comparison with 34 percent 
who showed interest in December 1944, 
when a similar survey was made. 

At the same time that they have been 
trying to inculcate a deeper appreciation 
of the advantages of citizenship in a free 
society, America’s schools have been at- 
tempting to make their pupils world- 
minded. : 

One of the most notable developments of 
the year in secondary education has been 
a widespread revival of interest in the re- 
organization of the curriculum. The goal 
is the development of a program which will 
serve the needs of all the students who now 
attend high school. 

For some years good elementary schools 
have been emphasizing programs built 
around the needs and interests of children, 
rather than formal subject matter divisions. 
New impetus was given to this trend in cur- 
riculum planning by the publication of a 
recent American Council on Education re- 
port, Helping Teachers Understand Chil- 
dren, and by a Leadership Conference held 
by the Division of Elementary Education of 
the Office of Education in June 1947. 

In the United States, as in every country, 
the teacher is at the heart of the educational 
system. It is, therefore, highly constructive 
that much has been done during the year 
to improve teachers’ working conditions and 
enhance their prestige. Observers 
are agreed that the constructive trends of 
the year will have to carry a good deal 
further before teaching can hold or attract 
as many able people as are needed. 

The United States report also dealt with 
health education and services, education of 
exceptional children, guidance and psycho- 
logical services, and exchange of students 
and teachers. 

Other items on the agenda at the Geneva 
Conference were: The Teaching of Hand- 
writing, The Role of School Psychologists, 
The Development of International Under- 
standing Among Young People, and Teach- 
ing About International Organizations. 


Q's and A's 


Q: What did the recently completed na- 


tional survey of high-school graduates re- 
veal? 

A: The study indicated a total of 1,016,- 
564 students were graduated from high 
schools in 1945-46. The estimated number 
of high school graduates for 1947-48 is 
1,056,000. The study shows that fewer 
students are dropping out of high school 
before graduation. 


A, es 
Q: Did the college degree survey disclose 
anything of significance? 
A: Yes—that almost 100,000 more col- 
lege students received degrees during 1947—- 
48 than in any past year. Because a larger 
number of women were admitted to medical 
schools during World War II, there was 
an increase of 25 percent in number of 
women graduates in medicine. Bachelors’ 
degrees in business and commerce, which 
stood at 21,000 in 1939-40, rose to 35,000 
in 1947-48, an increase largely due to en- 
rollment of large numbers of veterans in 
these fields. The number of women gradu- 
ates in education indicates that there will 
probably be an adequate supply of high 
school teachers in most fields, although 
there will continue to be a shortage of ele- 
mentary school teachers. Many of those 
trained for secondary school teaching may 
have to go into elementary education teach- 
ing positions if they wish to continue in the 
profession. A scaled-down veteran enroll- 
ment expected this fall will mean fewer 
graduates 3 or 4 years hence. 


<> 
4 


Q: What will the veteran enrollment be 
this year? 

A: It is estimated that it will be about 
1,000,000—about 100,000 fewer than last 
year. 


Q: How many veterans are going to col- 
lege in other countries? 

A: Between 5,000 and 6,000. About 
20,000 students from other countries are en- 
rolled in American colleges and universities. 
Both of these enrollments are all-time highs. 
Q: How will the draft affect high school 
enrollment? 

A: Hardly at all. The law provides that 
high school students may have their induc- 
tion postponed until graduation or until 
they reach their twentieth birthday, or until 


they cease doing satisfactory work. 
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- Will the selectee under the Selective 
Service Act of 1948 be entitled to the same 
GI educational benefits that apply to vet- 


erans of World War II? 
A: No. 


Second Annual Contest 
“Voice of Democracy 


THE “Voice of Democracy” contest, which 
attracted more than 20,000 high school stu- 
dent entries from 40 States and Alaska last 
year, will be repeated during National Ra- 
dio Week this fall. College scholarships 
will be awarded to four students who write 
and deliver the best 5-minute broadcasts on 
the subject, “I ‘Speak for Democracy.” De- 
tails are available from the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters, 1771 N Street, 
NW., Washington, D.C. Other sponsoring 
groups are the Radio Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and the U. S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. Both the Office of Education 
and the Department of Secondary School 
Principals, National Education Association, 


are cooperating. 


Life Adjustment 
Education Conference 


THIRTY representatives of vocational and 
secondary education from State depart- 
ments of education and teacher training in- 
stitutions in Indiana and six adjoining 
States participated in a work conference on 
life adjustment education at Indiana Uni- 
versity, July 25-31. The conference was 
sponsored by Indiana University and the 
Office of Education. Carl G. F. Franzen 
and Galen Jones were directors. 

Chairmen of working groups were Victor 
M. Houston of Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Leon S. Waskin of the Michigan 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
and Max S. Huebner of the Northern IIli- 
nois State Teachers College. The chief em- 
phasis of the conference was upon effective 
action programs in improving pupil person- 
nel services and curriculum offerings, or- 
ganizational patterns at State and local 
levels, and pre-service and in-service pro- 
grams of teacher education. 


Interesting Comparison 
THE NUMBER of students attending col- 


leges and universities in 1947-48 was larger 
than the total attending public high schools 
in this country in 1920. 
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Emphasis Continues on 


Zeal for American Democracy 


AS SCHOOLS and colleges all over the 
Nation reopen for another year, the 
spotlight of attention is again turned on the 
great need for reexamining and strength- 
ening programs of citizenship education. 
There is no more important area of the 
curriculum than that devoted to the de- 
velopment of citizens imbued with a zeal for 
American democracy and ready to defend 
it against all hostile forces. 

Fight regional “Zeal for American De- 
mocracy” conferences with Chief State 
School Officers or their representatives were 
sponsored by the Office of Education during 
the summer. These conferences, each of 
1-day duration, were arranged to learn the 
progress of the Zeal for American Democ- 
racy program in the respective States, to 
acquaint State leaders with resource ma- 
terial assembled by the Office of Education, 
and to lend assistance to States desiring to 
hold State-wide conferences this fall. 

The regional conferences were held at 
Washington, D. C., Boston, Mass., Atlanta, 
Ga., Oklahoma City, Okla., St. Paul, Minn., 
Chicago, IIll., Denver, Colo., and Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

More than 35,000 copies of the February 
issue of ScHooL Lire, devoted to the Zeal 
for American Democracy theme, have been 
sold by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office. This basic 
guide to information presented to help 
schools and colleges strengthen their pro- 
grams of education for democracy and 
against totalitarianism is still available. 
(Price 20 cents—25 percent discount on 
100 copies or more sent to one address. ) 

Through conferences, addresses, and 
other publications, the Office of Education 
has endeavored to stimulate the Zeal for 
American Democracy program since July 
1947, when Congress appropriated funds 
calling for Office of Education leadership 
in this phase of education. To date, in 
addition to the February 1947 Scuoot Lire, 
the following aids for use by school adminis- 
trators and teachers have been made avail- 





able, and may be. secured from the Office 
of Education on request: 

Report on the National Conference on 
Zeal for American Democracy—from May 
1948 ScHoo. LIFE. 

Reprint from the Congressional Record 
of March 3, 1948—a bibliography of re- 
liable reading matter on communism. 

Report of Sub-Committee No. 5—For- 
eign Affairs—of 80th Congress, 2nd ses- 
sion, House Document No. 619, on “The 
Strategy and Tactics of World Com- 
munism.” 

Study Outline for High School Classes 
on “The Strategy and Tactics of World 
Communism” by Howard H. Cummings. 

Study Guide for College Classes on “The 
Strategy and Tactics of World Commu- 
nism” by Jennings B. Sanders. 

Special issue of HicHER EpucaTIoNn pe- 
riodical on Zeal for American Democracy, 
May 1, 1948. 

“Teaching High School History and So- 
cial Science for Citizenship Training” by 
Charles C. Peters, University of Miami. 

“Growing into Democracy,” a series of 
pamphlets for elementary schools, pre- 
pared by Harriet A. Houdlette. (Supply 
almost exhausted. ) 

Two issues of “Pointers” reporting cur- 
rent activities in education for American 
democracy. 

“Making Democracy Work and Grow,” 
giving practical suggestions for students, 
teachers, administrators, and other com- 
munity leaders. 

In less than a year, the Zeal for Amer- 
ican Democracy program has gained Na- 
tion-wide momentum. Much progress has 
been made. State departments of educa- 
tion and local school systems are, now 
carrying the program forward, The Of- 
fice of Education will continue to regard 
this activity as a major project. Every 
effort will be made to assist State and local 
school systems in promoting and developing 
effective Z. A. D. programs. 





School and College 
Building Crisis 


This statement is presented by Ray L. 
Hamon, Chief, School Housing Section, Divi- 
sion of School Administration, Office of 
Education. 


THE NATION is faced with the worst 
school and college building crisis in its his- 
tory. This situation is due to a combina- 
tion of factors, related for the most part to 
World War II. 
Enrollments.—The first 
babies enrolled in schoo! in the fall of 1947, 
and it is estimated that the entering classes 


wave of war 


will continue to increase for several years 
(see table on inside of back cover for latest 
estimates). It is expected that 3 million 
new children will enter school in 1949 and 
that the 1953 entering class will reach a 
figure of 3.7 million. Colleges and uni- 
versities have had unprecedented enroll- 
ment increases due to deferred schooling 
and the veterans’ educational program. In 
many spot surveys the estimated increases 
based on actual child count show percent- 
age increases three times the national esti- 
mate. There are 2 million 5-year-olds and 
4.5 million 16- to 19-year-olds not now at- 
tending school. With increased interest in 
kindergarten education and postwar em- 
phasis on continuation and terminal educa- 
tional programs for youth, it may be ex- 
pected that the 1954—55 enrollment in pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools will 
exceed the 1947-48 enrollment by 6.2 mil- 
lion. This one factor alone will require 
more than 200,000 new elementary and 
secondary classrooms. 

Population Shifts and District Reorgani- 
zation.—The war resulted in the greatest 
population shifts of any periods in Ameri- 
can history, and this shifting and reshift- 
ing is continuing as the economy adjusts 
to a peacetime basis and housing becomes 
available. In many cases the population 
has moved away from sections which were 
served by old schoo! buildings into sections 
where there are few, if any, school facilities. 
In most States the small inefficient school 
district is giving way to larger and more 
efficient administrative units and attend- 
ance areas; therefore modern consolidated 
plants are required to replace the little di- 
lapidated schoolhouses which were run- 
ning in the red. 

Expanding Offering—Social and eco- 
nomic changes during and following the 


war have accelerated curricular changes in 
the schools and colleges. New and broader 
objectives, new and diversified courses, and 
new methods have rendered many educa- 
tional facilities obsolete as well as inade- 
quate. Schools and colleges are becoming 
more and more community educational, 
cultural, recreational, and service centers. 
Greater community use of educational 
plants requires expansion and alteration of 
existing facilities and a broader concep- 
tion of planning new plants. 

Deferred Mainte- 
nance.—Relatively few new school and col- 
lege plants have been erected since 1940, 


Construction and 


and regular maintenance programs have 
been neglected owing to manpower and ma- 
terial shortages. Thus, thousands of build- 
ings which normally would have been re- 
placed have been continued in service and 
allowed to fall into a poor state of repair. 
\s a result many educational plants now in 
use are obsolete, unhealthful, and unsafe. 

Planning Trends.—There are distinct 
trends in plant planning which point to- 
ward: (1) Functional plants which will 
house more adequately modern educational 
and community programs, (2) larger sites 
for recreational use, (3) larger teaching 
areas to permit more activity in the learning 
process, (4) facilities for convenient stor- 
age and use of more instructional supplies 
and aids, (5) better seeing conditions by 
improving interior decoration and natural 
and artificial lighting, (6) one-story open- 


Continued on page 16 


School Lunch 
Funds Apportioned 


ALLOCATION of funds to the States and 
Territories for operation of the 1948-49 
National School Lunch Program has been 
made by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

A total of $58,800,000 of the $75,000,000 
appropriated by Congress for this year’s 
program has been apportioned to the par- 
ticipating States, the District of Columbia, 
and to the Territories of Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Alaska. This 
is roughly $5,000,000 more than was allo- 
cated last year, when appropriations totaled 
$70,000,000. 

Funds allocated to the States are used 
to reimburse participating schools for a part 
of their local purchases of food for school 
lunches. They are apportioned on the basis 
of a formula which takes into account the 


number of children of school age and the 
per capita income of each State. The law 
requires that Federal funds accepted must | 
be matched by funds from sources within | 
the States. 


Conference Plans for Youth 


Camping Programs 
REPRESENTATIVES of a number of na- 


tional organizations and Federal Govern- 
ment agencies interested in camping pro- 


grams for youth met in the Office of Edu. | 
cation near the close of the 1947-48 school | 


year to consider camping and related out- 


door educational activities and their na- 


tional significance. Included among the 
organizations represented were the Girl 
Scouts of America, Boy Scouts of America, 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, the 
Future Farmers of America, the 4-H Clubs 
of the Department of Agriculture, the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, and 
the National Park Service of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

Agreeing that many learning experi- 
ences can be gained by youth outside the 
classroom, the conference adopted ‘a state- 
ment of principles, chief of which is: Pub- 
lic schools should provide opportunity for 
camping experience for all youth as a 
part of the educational program. Empha- 
sizing the need for cooperation, coordina- 
tion, and demonstration, the conference 





also considered the general areas to which | 
the school camp can make major education | 


contributions at the elementary and second- 


ary school levels. How to provide and 


finance school camping facilities was dis- | 


cussed. 
conference are presented in a report, copies 
of which are available from the Office of 
Education. 

Organizations, other than those previ- 
ously mentioned, represented at the con- 
ference were: National Education Associa- 
tion, American Association, 
Federal Inter-Agency Committee on Ree- 
reation, National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, American Association 
of School Administrators, American Coun- 
cil on Education, Michigan State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and McKinley 
High School, Washington, D. C. Chair- 
man of the subcommittee which prepared 
the conference report was Rall I. Grigsby, 
director, Division of Auxiliary Services, 


Specific recommendations of the 


Vocational 


Office of Education, now Acting Commis | 


sioner of Education. 
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~HOW NOT TO MAKE HEADLINES 


ONE DAY before this year’s school term opened, a 5-alarm fire destroyed a Baltimore, Md., 


school 


This same type of fire a day later might have taken many children’s lives. 


SCHOO! 


Lire presents this challenging article to alert you to the need for safe exit practices in your 


school 


flor staff 


before it may be too late. Author of the article is William H. Morris, Office of Educa- 
The publication referred to in the article is School Fire Drills, by Nelson E. Viles, 


Office of Education Pamphlet No. 103. It may be obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 


ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 

{ Curriculum Guide to Fire Safety for Elementary Schools, by Helen K. Mackin- 
e of Education Bulletin 1946, No. 8, price 10 cents, from the Superintendent of 
The photographs illustrating this article were furnished by the National Fire 


available 


tosh Oth 


Protection Association. Boston, Massachusetts. 
It shows pupils looking at what remained of their 3-story school building 


New York City. 


at 10 cents a copy. Also 


The first photograph was taken by Acme Photo, 


Bethel Township, Pennsylvania, after it was destroyed by fire. Forty children were led to 
safety by their teachers. The second photograph, taken by Bill Wilson, Atlanta Journal staff 


photog her, shows an Atlanta, Georgia, elementary school burning. 


ISASTERS that don’t happen make no 
headlines. Sometimes they don’t hap- 
pen even though hazardous conditions have 
existed for decades. That’s sheer luck. 
Sometimes they don’t happen when danger 
does arise because proper precautions have 
been taken. That’s good management. 
But in neither case do they make headlines. 
They should. 

An exception to the rule was the incident 
in Texas City, Tex., last year. What hap- 
pened in the Danforth Elementary School 
was only a footnote to the searing story of 
the disaster that struck the city. But the 
National Parent-Teacher Magazine thought 
it was worth the telling. When a merchant 
ship exploded in the harbor and detonated 
the industrial plants nearby, the walls of 
the Danforth School crumbled. Debris 
obstructed corridors and exits. Children 
were cut by flying glass. Yet, to the lasting 
glory of Principal Ray Spencer and his 
900 children left the school in 
safety. The story of their orderly depar- 
ture was told by the lines of blood along 
the hallways. Because they hadn’t time to 
think, they acted through habit. There was 
It was the perfect fire drill. 


teachers. 


no panic. 

Contrast that with the incident at another 
school, where 36 died one Christmas Eve. 
A candle set a Christmas tree afire. Every- 
body in the 1-room school tried to get out 
through the only door in the building at 
once. Because the danger of panic is ever 
present under such circumstances, School 
Fire Drills, a bulletin recently published 
by the Office of Education, commands the 
attention of school administrators in every 
State. The bulletin was written by N. E. 
Viles, specialist in school-plant manage- 
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The loss was $60.000. 


ment in the Office’s Division of School 
Administration. 

The fact that school attendance is com- 
pulsory places special responsibility on 
school administrators for preventing dis- 
aster through fire and panic. Present 
overcrowding of many schools gives the 
subject even critical importance. It can 
almost be put in a formula: (Undrilled 
pupils) X (overcrowded _ schools) + fire= 
panic (death by suffocation, trampling, or 
burning). A few illustrations of crowded 
conditions selected from files of the Office 
of Education may point up the danger. 

A school in 4. 294 00500 ... County, 
built for 700 pupils, has over 1,000 en- 
Rooms built for 25 are crowded 
In the same county 


rolled. 
with 40, two to a seat. 


is another school with 35 pupils in each of 
two dressing rooms off the stage. The 


rooms have floor space for 20. In a base- 
ment storage room, from which the only 
exit is up steep wooden stairs, are another 
40 pupils. 

A school in a small town in the State 
OS sci chet ca has over 600 pupils en- 
rolled in an old building. The route to 
the girls’ washroom, in the basement, is 
down wooden stairs and past an open fur- 
nace room. The furnace room has oil- 
soaked wooden floors, so old one can see 
through the cracks. The washroom win- 
dows are fastened tightly with heavy wire 
screens. If a fire should break out in the 
furnace room, the washroom would make 
a perfect trap. 

A university in the State of ......... . 
uses the second floor of a building as an 
auditorium seating up to 600 persons. 
The only exits are two wooden stairways 
to a common landing on the first floor. 

Unfortunately, these are not isolated ex- 
amples. They can be found in almost 
every county and in most major cities in 
the United States. Today, as this article 
is being written, the Washington Post car- 
ried a story about crowded schools in one 
of our larger cities. Here are 1,800 pupils 
in one area of the city attending schools 
built for 1,200. In one of the schools, 
classes are held in a basement storeroom. 

Crowding of our educational institutions, 
furthermore, is not a condition that may 
be soon corrected. We are far behind in 
construction. Yet the peak in school en- 
rollment has not been reached. My same 
morning paper tells more about that city 
area. There are nearly three times as 
many children age 6 and under as are now 
in school; and nearly 3,000 additional 





School building destroyed by fire in Bethel Township, Pa., but children were saved. 
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housing units are under construction or 


planned in that area. 


babies were born in the United States in 


1947. 
therefore, at an unprecedented rate, we will 
have further overcrowding, rather than an 
easing of the present situation. 

Fire safety measures for schools include 
proper construction and use of buildings, 
elimination of hazards, plans for fighting 
fires, and plans for escape when danger 
School Fire Drills primarily dis- 


con- 


arises. 

cusses the last-named aspect. It is 

cerned with the saving of lives. 
High lights of the publication follow: 


School Fire Losses 


School fires are not a thing of the past. 
The National Fire Protection 
estimates the number of school fires in the 
period 1930-46 at 35,000. Although few 
of these were major fires, nearly all were 
potential destroyers of life and property. 


Association 


Basic Principles of Fire Exit Drills 

No building is completely fireproof; no 
group of children is panicproof; no fire 
drill is completely foolproof. 

Safety should not be sacrificed for speed. 
An 


uncontrolled drill may become a stampede; 


There is no substitute for actual drill. 


control of drills therefore must be absolute. 
Because both school officials and person- 
nel change, the drill should be carefully 
planned and documented. Full participa- 
tion should be required of all employees. 

The supervising school official should 
discuss exit procedures with all teachers 
and other employees at the beginning of 
the year. Teachers should post instruc- 
tions in each room and discuss procedures 
with pupils. They should discuss drills 
immediately after they have been held. 
The principal, however, should be respon- 
sible for the plan and for the execution of 
the drill in his building. 


Developing the Plan 

In developing the plan, the principal 
and staff should prepare for all possible 
contingencies. The plan should be tailored 
to fit the building. Yet it must have flexi- 
bility. There should be similarity in plans 
for different buildings in the same district 
so that transferring pupils will not be con- 
fused. Plans should be discussed with 
local fire department officials. “Each drill 
may be made a teaching device in con- 
trolled concerted action.” 


Nearly 4 million 


Unless construction takes place, 





“If the parents of American school chil- 
dren were to demand a maximum degree of 
protection before permitting their children 
to enter school buildings, many buildings 
and building exit practices would, of neces- 








sity, be improved immediately.” 


—School Fire Drills 








If exit facilities were not originally con- 


structed to provide the safest exit pro- 
cedures under present conditions of build- 
ing use, school officials may now find it 
appropriate to request essential changes. 
Doors, for example, should swing out and 
should be unlocked when the building is 
occupied. Night bars and chains should 
be removed when the building is used for 
Outside 
should be free of window boxes and other 


evening meetings. fire escapes 


obstructions. Exit signs should be placed 


over each exit from the auditorium. In 
preparing the plan, younger children 
should have first-out privileges. Alternate 


motors or equipment that might create fire 
hazards while they are out of the building, 
This applies to shops, cafeterias, boiler 
rooms, and the like. 


Fire Alarm Systems 

Mechanical systems are often preferred 
for small buildings; electrical systems are 
generally considered superior for large 
buildings. The latter, however, may be 
adapted to buildings of any size. Systems 
operated by power should be on separate 
circuits. Sounding alarms should be sin- 
gle repeated strokes of the gong. - The 
gongs should be of distinctive sound and 





located in noisy spots like shops as well as | 


in corridors. Flashing lights may be used 
in areas housing pupils with defective hear- 
It is desirable to use similar signals 


The 


principal or his assistant should operate the 


ing. 


for all buildings in a school system. 


alarm, but he should instruct all employees 
on the method of operation, in case of 


emergency. 





Dramatic photograph of Atlanta, Ga., school burning—loss $60,000. 


routes should be planned in case the as- 
signed routes are blocked. It should also 
be decided whether the lines should reverse, 
or circle, in that case. All action must 
function immediately on the basis of pre- 
vious plans. 

Monitors may be selected to lead lines, 
hold open doors, and to serve as searchers 
to clear toilets, showers, and semi-isolated 
They, too, should be 
trained in their duties. 

Teachers and pupils should shut off 


areas of pupils. 


Duties of Custodians 
and Other Employees 


The custodian should keep all exit lanes 
clear of furniture, soda dispensing ma- 
He should regularly 
inspect rails, exit lights, panic-exit devices, 
He should 


report in writing, keeping a copy for him- 


chines, and the like. 


fire escapes, alarms, and doors. 





self, defects in alarm systems or exit facili- 
ties that he cannot repair. When the alarm 
is sounded, he should shut off motors con- 
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He may or may not 


A designated 


trolied from his area. 
assist in putting out the fire. 
employee in the principal’s office should 
lock vaults and files containing records. 


The Drill 

Frequency of drills should be based on 
local conditions. Probably fewer drills 
will be needed for older pupils. Drills 
should be held until perfection is obtained; 
they should continue to be held to main- 
tain perfection. Drills should be held at 
various times during the day, including the 
period during class changes. The style 
should be varied to simulate fire conditions. 
Except for the first drill of the year, they 
should be unexpected. 

Group gatherings in auditoriums and 
gymnasiums present special safety prob- 
lems. A recommended practice is to desig- 
nate certain teachers to be present at such 
gatherings and to train them in appropriate 
procedures. It may become necessary to 
obtain cooperation from fire department 
oficials in enforcing safety regulations. 
Standing and sitting in aisles or around 
exits should be Exit drills 
should occasionally be held when pupils 


prevented. 


are gathered in assemblies. 

Teachers, especially those of adjacent 
rooms, may be assigned to work in pairs 
during drills. Pupils in this case should 
be taught to follow the instructions of either 
teacher. Teachers should understand that 
teacher-panic breeds pupil-panic. 

If plans for alarm systems, exit facili- 
ties, and the like, have been put into effect, 
the exit drill itself may be reduced to a 
minimum number of steps. These steps 
follow consecutively from the time the 
alarm sounds, when pupils stop work at 
once, until the principal and assistants make 
the final check for stragglers. 

If outside fire escapes are to be used in 
an emergency, they should be used in drills. 
If the principal feels that the escapes are 
unsafe, that fact should not be an excuse 
for not holding drills by route of the stairs 


until the escapes are made safe. 


Putting Out Fires 

The hanging of a blanket near hazardous 
spots like laboratories for use in wrapping 
around a pupil whose clothing catches on 
fire is recommended. A flood shower may 
be maintained in chemistry rooms for the 
same purpose. It is not necessarily wise 
for all persons to abandon a building and 
leave a small fire that might spread before 
firemen arrive. Some schools organize fire- 
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fighting squads and teach them use of 
extinguishing devices. 

The supervisor responsible for school 
safety should require an efficiency report 
on each drill. If a building is so unsafe 
as not to assure reasonably safe evacuating, 
the building should be made safe or no 
longer used for housing school children. 





ACTS OF CONGRESS 
Continued from page 5 


Public Law 796 listed under Higher Edu- 
cation earlier in this summary. 


Surplus Property For Education 

Public Law 616 (S. 2277).—This law 
amended the Surplus Property Act of 1944 
to provide that the War Assets Adminis- 
tration may transfer to any State, includ- 
ing political subdivisions or municipalities 
(school districts implied), any surplus 
land, including improvements and equip- 
ment thereon which, in the opinion of the 
Secretary of the Interior, is suitable and 
desirable for use as a public park or recrea- 
tional area. _ (Approved June 10, 1948.) 

Public Law 652 (S. 1302).—This law 
amended the Surplus Property Act of 1944 
to authorize the War Assets Administrator 
to dispose of, without charge except for 
shipping costs, to States, including politi- 
cal subdivisions (school districts implied) , 
to public and governmental institutions, or 
to nonprofit or tax-supported educational 
institutions and nonprofit associations, any 
surplus personal property suitable for use 
in athletics, sports, or games. (Approved 
June 16, 1948.) 

Public Law 889 (H.R. 5882) .—This Act 
authorized the Secretary of the Armed 
Forces to donate for educational purposes 
without cost other than for packing and 
transportation, such equipment, books, and 
other supplies as may be obsolete or no 
longer needed by the Army, Navy, or Air 
Force, and which any of the Secretaries or 
the Commissioner of Education consider 
usable for educational purposes. With a 
few exceptions, the approval of the Com- 
missioner of Education is required as a 
prerequisite to donations to educational 
institutions. (Approved July 2, 1948.) 

See Public Law 796 given under Higher 
Education above. 


Aid to War Defense Areas 

Public Law 839 (H. R. 6527) .—This law 
authorized the Federal Works Administra- 
tor during the fiscal year 1949 to make con- 


. gaged on Fort Peck Project. 


tributions for the operation and mainte- 
nance of school facilities to local school 
agencies that are overburdened with school 
enrollments caused by war activities or 
resulting from the reactivation or expan- 
sion of any defense establishment or the 
operation of any defense establishment. 
An appropriation of $6,000,000 was au- 
thorized. (Approved June 29, 1948.) 

Public Law 785 (H. R. 6935) —This law 
appropriated to the Bureau of Community 
Facilities, Federal Works Agency, $3,000,- 
000 of the $6,000,000 authorized by Public 
Law 839. (Approved June 25, 1948.) 


On Federal Projects 


Public Law 586 (H. R. 4201) —This law 
authorized payments to public-school dis- 
tricts serving Fort Peck Project, Montana, 
for education of dependents of persons en- 
(Approved 
June 3, 1948.) 

Public Law 835 (H.R. 6028) .—This Act 
authorized the Secretary of the Interior to 
make provisions for the education of per- 
sons employed on the actual construction of 
projects engaged in by the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation in cases where construction ac- 
tivity places an undue burden upon the 
facilities of the public schools serving the 
construction areas. The Secretary is di- 
rected to enter into cooperative arrange- 
ments with local school districts where such 
construction activities exist and make a 
contribution from funds available for the 
project for covering the cost of furnishing 
educational services required for the de- 
pendents of project employees. (Approved 
June 29, 1948.) 


Indian Education 

Public Law 481 (S. 805).—This Act au- 
thorized and appropriated $250,000 for the 
construction of a high school at Roosevelt, 
Utah, to be administered by the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs in cooperation with 
local and State school authorities. It stip- 
ulated that such school shall be available 
to all Indian children on the same terms as 
other children of the local schoo! district. 
(Approved April 15, 1948.) 


x ww 


See summary of “Court Decisions Re- 
lating to Education” by Dr. Keesecker in 
November 1948 Scnoot Lire. During the 
year, ScHoor Lire will bring you other 
reports on legislation affecting education. 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


American Children Through Their Books 
1700-1835. By Monica Kiefer. Philadelphia, 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1948. 248 p. 
Illus. $3.50. 


The Challenge of Atomic Energy. A Re- 
source Unit and Discussion Guide for Teachers 
and Group Leaders by Crary, Evans, Gotlieb, and 
Light. New York, Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 92 p. 90 cents. 

Community Education in Action. A Report 
on Community Organization and Adult Educa- 
tion. Published through the Cooperation of the 
Institute of Adult Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. American 
Association for Adult Education, 525 West 120th 
St., New York 27, N. Y.) 


(Order from: 
50 cents. 


58 p. 


For You . . . A Career in Home Econom- 


ics. Washington, D. C., American Home Eco- 
nomics Association (700 Victor Building), 1948. 
24 p. Illus. 50 cents. 


Free Teaching Aids in 14 Subjects. Com- 


piled by Lili Heimers. Upper Montclair, N. J., 


New Jersey State Teachers College, 1948. 53 p. 
(1948 Series, No. 1.) Processed. $1. 


Gymnastic Handbook. By Major J. G. 
Thulin. Published by Sydsvenska Gymnastik- 
institutet, Lund, Sweden. Cloth binding, 488 p., 
3,300 illustrations, $5.50; paper-bound, $4.50. 


Indoor Climate. A Science Reader for the 
Junior High School. By Elsie Padgett. 
ville, Fla., University of Florida, Sloan Project in 
Applied Economics, College of Education, 1947, 
40 p. Illus. 35 cents. 


Gaines- 


Let Us Pay for the Kind of Education We 
Need. Report of a Study of State and Local 
Support of Mississippi's Schools. William P. 
McLure, Director. University, Miss., Bureau of 
Educational Research, University of Mississippi, 
1948. 151 p. (Studies in Education, Vol. 1, No. 1.) 


Public Relations Primer. Especially adapted 


for schools. By Lew E. Parmenter and Otis A. 


Subscription Blank 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS. 


enclosed as payment. 


Name___- 
a 


Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.: 


School superintendents please note: On all orders for 100 copies 
be sent to one address, there is a discount of 25 percent. 


Crosby. Published by the National School Service 
Institute, 307 Palmer House, Chicago 3, IIl., in 
cooperation with National Education Association, 
National Association of State Teacher Association 
Secretaries and the School Public Relations Asso- 
24 p. 25 cents. 


ciation. 


A State-Wide Nutrition Program Sponsored 
by the West Virginia State Nutrition Com- 
Charleston, W. Va., 1948. 156 p. Illus. 


mittee. 


Teaching the World to Read; A Handbook 


for Literacy Campaigns. By Frank C. Lau- 


bach. New York, Friendship Press, 1947. 
246 p. $2. 

Wealth Through Education. By V. L. Cox. 
New York, Stephen-Paul Publishers, 1947. 331 p. 
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SCHOOL BUILDING CRISIS 
Continued from page 12 
type plans rather than massive structures, 
and (7) maximum provision for adaptabil- 
ity to changing conditions. 

Educational Plant Needs.—In the fall of 
1947 the Office of Education, in cooperation 
with the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers, studied the needs for edu- 
cational facilities—land, buildings, and 
equipment to replace or modernize unsafe 
and obsolete educational facilities and to 
provide new facilities to accommodate pres- 
ent educational programs and enrollments 
predicted for the immediate future. The 
total estimated cost of these school and col- 
lege plant needs, both for public and non- 
public institutions, is 11 billion dollars. 
The break-down is: Elementary and second- 
ary public, 6.6; nonpublic, 0.8, higher 


education, public and nonpublic, 3.6. 


Please send me Scuoot Lire for 1 year, and find $1 (check or money order) 


or more to 


State 


By type of facility, the break-down ig; 
New buildings and additions, 7.9; remodel 
ing and rehabilitation, 1.3; equipment, 1.2; 





and sites, 0.6. 

Costs and Financing.—The average build. 
ing cost index for the first 6 months of 1948 
was 331.21 on a 1913 base of 100, as com4 
pared with 228.75 in 1943, 239.14 in 1945, 
and 307.68 in 1947. 
indication that costs will come down any) 





There seems to be no 
time soon. Thousands of localities cannot} 
provide urgently needed school facilities, 
from local sources and bonding capacities, 
State financial assistance will be necessary, 
Many reports coming to the Office of Edu. 
cation indicate that there are several States 
that will not be able to provide their mini. 
mum school plant needs without Federal 
financial assistance. 

State School Plant Assistance.—There are 
32 States that have State school plant regu- 
lations and/or require State approval of 
plans for all or certain types of districts, 
Only 27 States, however, provide school} 
plant specialists in the State departments of| 
education. There is a definite trend toward! 
State aid for capital outlay. 
States now provide some financial assistance 


Nineteen 


to local school districts for capital outlay. 
Ten of these State aid programs are sig: 
nificant in the amounts of money provided. 
Several States not now providing this as. 





sistance are contemplating legislation for 


this purpose in 1949. 


Confer on 
Statistical Reporting 


An over-all plan for statistical reporting 
to be done by higher education institutions 
for national reports was considered at an 
Office of Education conference held just 


before the end of the 1947-48 school year.) 


Conferees were mainly university and 


Government agency officials who represent 


those in the field who will be called upon) 


to supply data and who in turn find reports 
prepared from such data useful in their 
respective institutions and fields. 

It was the consensus that the Office of 
Education should be the focal point for 
higher education statistics—that colleges 
and universities could save time and energy 
by referring statistical information requests 


to this Office. 
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1948 


Estimated elementary and secondary school enrollments’ 











Elementary, kindergarten | Secondary, 9th to 12th Total, kindergarten to 
Year is ie. toe | grades, inclusive, in- siediiees 

° grade, inclusive |  Ciyding postgraduate postgraduate 
SS Seer 22,072,000 6,236,000 28,308,000 
AMD, &. 5.05 00s «000d eel 29.797,000 6,270,000 29,067,000 
rr 26,747,000 6,780,000 33,526,000 
BIER <cssseccecesec@aenin 28,146,000 7,196,000 35,342,000 
OS” errr om 27,927,000 8,048,000 35,975,000 











Advance Notice 


Office of Education Publications Scheduled to Come From the Press in the Months Ahead 


f 
Intellectual Abilities in the Adolescent Period, Bull. 1948 No. 6 


Working With Parents, Bull. 1948 No. 7 


No. 105 


Education for Freedom—As Provided by State Laws, Bull. 


1948 No. 11 
Education in Panama, Bull. 1948 No. 12 


Teacher Education for the Improvement of School Health 
Programs, Bull. 1948 No. 16 


Federal Government Funds for Education, 1946-47 and 1947— _ 
48, Leaflet No. 79 


14 Questions on Elementary School Organization, Pamphlet 


Post-Graduate Education in High School, 1947-48, Pamphlet 


No. 106 


Classroom Growth Record, Revised 1948 


Summaries of Studies in Agricultural Education, Voc. Div. 237 


Three Ways to Order School Life 


or Other Government Publications 


Waitt to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Give the name of the publica- 
tion desired, the number or designation, and 
the issuing office or branch of government. 
Enclose your check or postal money order 
with your order. Send currency at your 

Do not send stamps or foreign 
Remittance must accompany the 
order. If a requested publication is tem- 
porarily out of print, the Superintendent of 


Documents will fill your order when the 


own risk. 


money. 


publication again comes from the press. 


2 


Buy coupons in advance from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. (20 
for $1), and enclose a sufficient number of 
such coupons with your request for pub- 
lications to cover payment. These coupons 
are accepted as cash payment for any Gov- 
ernment publication. Many Government 
publications are inexpensive. Use of the 
coupon method of ordering saves time and 
expense of sending a check or money order 
to cover a small cost. Coupons can be 
handled more conveniently than coins. 


3 


Use the deposit system of ordering. You 
deposit $5 or more with the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. The Superintendent 
of Documents furnishes a deposit number 
which you use in ordering publications 
thereafter. You do not have to enclose 
payments of any kind if this system of 
ordering is used. Neither do you have to 
know the specific price of a publication in 
advance. You can order by title and 
ask that it be charged to your account at 
the Government Printing Office. 
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EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS, How To Pre- 
pare and Use Them; A Manual for Ex- 
tension Workers. 


By H. W. Gilbertson, Department of Agriculture, 
Extension Service. Miscellaneous Publication No. 
634. 41 p. 25 cents. 


FARMERS’ COOPERATIVES in Our Com- 
munity. 


By A. W. McKay, Cooperative Research and Service 
Division, Farm Credit Administration. Miscellaneous 
Report 118. 41 p. Free. 


YOUTH ENTERS THE LABOR MARKET 
(19 articles) Employment Service Review, 
15:1—40, May 1948. 


Published by the United States Employment Service 
and affiliated State Employment Services. Single 
copies, 15 cents; annual subscription, $1.50. 


DIGEST OF UNESCO PROGRAM FOR 
1948, 


Department of State Publication 3081. 
cents. 


9p. 5 


FIRST SESSION OF THE GENERAL CON- 
FERENCE OF UNESCO, Paris. 


Department of State Publication 2821. 
35 cents. 


157 p. 


SECOND SESSION OF THE GENERAL 
CONFERENCE OF UNESCO, Mexico City. 


Department of State Publication 3062. 186 p. 35 
cents. 


“THE PROGRAM FOR REEDUCATION IN 
JAPAN, A Survey of Policy.” 


Prepared by Velma Hastings Cassidy, Division of 
Historical Policy Research, and others. Department 
of State Publication 3109. (in Documents and State 
Papers, 1:3—31, April 1948) Single copies, 30 
cents; annual subscription, $3. 


A FEW NOTES, &C. UPON THE DECLARA- 
TION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


Information and Publications Office, Library of Con- 
gress. 11 p. Free. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
PLANNING COMMITTEE. 


information and Publications Office, Library of Con- 
gress. 8 p. Free. 














Free publications listed on this page should be ordered directly from the agency 
Publications to be purchased should be ordered from the Super- 


issuing them. 


intendent of Documents. See “Three Ways to Order . . 
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Office of Education 
Printed Bulletins 


Fostering Democracy Through Our Schools. 
Education in Haiti (Bulletin, 1948, No. 1) 


25 cents 
Making Democracy Work and Grow (1948, 
No. 10) 15 cents 


Federal and State School Officers (Part 1, 
1947-48 Educational Directory) 10 cents 


County and City School Officers (Part 2, 
1947-48 Educational Directory) 25 cents 


Educational Associations and Directories 
(Part 4, 1947-48 Educational Directory) 


15 cents 


Office of Education 


Processed Materials 
(Free—limited supply) 


Suggestions for Securing Teaching Posi- 
tions (April 1948) 

Summary of Teacher Certification Require- 
ments, 1947-48 (February 1948) 


Innovations in Curriculum Organization 
and Instructional Methods in Colleges and 
Universities (Bibliography, April 1948) 

Teacher Placement, Registration and Re- 
1948 (Revised January 


lated Services, 
1948) 
Institutions Offering Undergraduate Engi- 
neering Curricula (as of September 1947) 
(no issue date) 


Advance Statistics of State School Systems 
(May 1948, Circular No. 241) 

Statistics of Education of Negroes (March 
1948) 

Statistics of Public Libraries in Cities with 
Populations of 100,000 or more for 1947, 
with Comparative Summaries for 1945 and 
1946 (May 1948) 


Aviation Periodicals for Teachers and 
Pupils (April 1948) 







.” on page 3 of cover, 








Vocational Division Publications (Revise i 
January 1948) d 
Occupational Books, 1947-48 (April 1948) : 
Business Experience for Business Teache 
(1948) 

How To Interpret Cumulative Record 


Part 1 (October 1947) 


Information Concerning Child Lab 


Standards (April 1948) 

Library Statistics of Colleges and Ur 
versities With Enrollments of 5,000 
dents or More, 1946-47 (Circular No. 
June 1948) 


Studies and Reports on Hospital Occug 
tions and on Selection and Training 

Personnel. A Partial Bibliography 

Manuscripts and Publications Since 19 
(June 1948) 

Life Adjustment 
Youth (Revised) 
Sources of Materials Dealing with Readingg™ 
Difficulties , 
Class Size. A Selected List of Reference 7 
by Year (from 1920 to 1948) (June 19485 
The Major Principles of the Biological 
ences of Importance for General Education 7) 
(April 1948) ; 
Social Hygiene Education Bibliograp 4 
No. 1. Books and Pamphlets for Sm 
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Education for 



























and Preadolescent Children (Reprir 
April 1948) 
Bibliography of Bibliographies on Ad 
Education (Adult Education Referen 
No. 1, July 1948) 
Methods of Instruction for Illiterates (Adi 
Education References No. 2, July 1948)" 


Material for Adult Illiterates (Both Forej 
and Native Born) (Adult Education Ref 
ences No. 3, August 1948) 
Adaptations of Classics and Famous Ficti 
(Adult Education References No. 4, Aug 
1948) 

Adult Education Councils (Adult Educat 
References No. 5, July 1948) 


